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Opportunity 
They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 


For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win. 


Wail not for precious chances past away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane! 
Each night I burn the records of the day— 
At sunrise every soul is born again! 


Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast? 
Dost reel from righteous retribution’s blow? 
Then turn from blotted archives of the past 
And find the future’s pages white as snow. 


Art thou a mourner? rouse thee from thy spell 
Art thou a sinner? sins may be forgiven; 

Each morning gives thee wings to flee from hell; 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to Heaven. 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 
My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 


Tho’ deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep; 
I lend my arm to all who say “I can!” 
No shame-faced outcast ever sank so deep 
But yet might rise and be again a man! 
—Walter Malone 
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President’s Column 


There has just come the final report of the 
study carried on by the Women’s Education 
Club of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, very soon to be Alpha Delta, the 
twenty-eighth college chapter of the frater- 
nity. The subject of the study is a timely 
one and the material has been organized in 
the fashion of a thesis with its summaries, 
tables, and diagrams. It makes an impressive 
addition to the library of volumes similarly 
submitted by candidate groups. There has 


| not been time to review the study for the 


| February issue of The Journal but it will ap- 
| pear in the May issue together with an ac- 


We 


count of the ceremonies of installation. 
welcome you to our ranks, Alpha Delta. 
.-. 2 

Some people evidently read the first page 
of The Journal. Just how many do so might 
be interesting to ascertain, but the important 
thing is not the number who read, but rather 
what their reaction is to the suggestions there 
made. Inquiries have begun to come in re- 
garding projects for local chapters. 

Some members appear to think that any 
project to be considered worth while must be 
research. Not at all, my friends, not at all. 
It is very difficult for a group of persons with 
diversified interests and vocations to carry on 
a continuous program of study worthy the 
name of research. It is less difficult and fre- 
quently more helpful in some community 
situation for them to aid in a project already 
well organized. - 

Some queries which have been received 
show that the inquiring group is thinking in 
terms of a major expenditure quite beyond 
them instead of some modest amount within 
their means. Is the conservation of human 
resources such a far cry from the purposes of 
this fraternity? 

I would rather spend ten dollars to render 
small aid through the Red Cross in the present 
dire emergency, than add that amount to a 
fund designed to promote a worthy project 
at some indefinite time in the future. 

I would rather send some handicapped 
rural school teacher a set of reference books 
or maps, which she greatly needs but cannot 
find funds to purchase, than put the same 
amount of money into a bank to draw interest 
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at three per cent (if the bank does not fail). 

I would rather collect discontinued sets of 
textbooks to send to some unequipped negro 
or mountain school in the South than utilize 
the same amount of group energy planning 
activities for complaisant members of the fra- 
ternity who are so surrounded by every sort 
of intellectual stimulus that they may lack the 
urge to stretch themselves to attain some- 
thing. 

The foregoing remarks may seem too 
pungent a note for such a column as this. It 
is hoped that they will stir up some other prac- 
tical suggestions for helpfulness.—G. K. B. 





AA Plans Open House 

Sigma chapter, Los Angeles alumnae, and | 

our youngest group, Alpha Delta chapter, are 

“joyfully planning to keep open house for our 

visiting members during the N. E. A. next 
summer.” 





Reports on Child Conference 
Dr. Cleo Murtland, assistant professor of 
vocational education at the University of 
Michigan, gave a report on the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection 
which she attended at the regular January 
meeting of the Detroit Alumnae Association, 
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Efficiency Engineering in Education 


An Extract 


A. JURKAT, writing in “The Open 
* Book” of Kappa Phi Kappa, under the 


F 


title “Efficiency Engineering in Education,” 
says: “In order to get en rapport with the title 
of this essay and to get a line on the engineer’s 
problems, I submitted the subject to a man 
acquainted with engines. Here are his pro- 


blems: 1. The big problem is to get the 
largest output with power, from the smallest 
amount of steam. This is done by making 
the proper adjustments in the machinery. All 
other problems are a part of this big one. 

2. The engine must be properly lubri- 
cated, 

2. The valves must be properly set. 

4. The governor must be adjusted to take 
care of the load. 

5. The steam pressure must be ample. 


6. There must be proper drainage of the 
condensed steam. 

7. There must be proper attachment of 
the driven unit to the prime mover. 


The load to be carried must be adjusted so 
that the engine can work with the greatest 
ease to secure the best efficiency. An over- 
load is not efficient and an under-load is not 
efficient. 


From all of which it appears that an en- 
gineer’s duties are not confined to seeing that 
there is fire under the boiler and water IN the 
boiler. An experienced thresher tells me that 
he has to clean the limestone grit out of the 
bottom of his boiler every two weeks, else he 
will immediately experience difficulty in get- 
ting up steam, and will eventualiy ruin his 
boiler. 

In making application of some of the above 
parables to the educational engineering pro- 
blem, we note first that the big problem, 
especially with the school superintendent, is to 
get the largest output with power with the 
smallest amount of staff. If there is one more 
member on the school faculty than the cur- 
riculum demands, there’is a waste, not only of 
the money paid in salaries (which is our least 





concern in the present discussion), but also in 
mental energy going to waste. This causes 
dissatisfaction on the part of those members of 
the teaching staff who have a full teacher’s 
load. If the superintendent attempts to 
remedy matters by lightening the load all 
round, then the whole staff will let down in 
energy, and the whole crew will puff more 
than it pulls. 


A clerk who thought that he was under- 
paid went to his boss and asked for a raise, on 
the ground that he was doing the work of 
three men. The boss replied, “No, I cannot 
give you a raise; but if you will tell me who 
the other two men are, I will fire them.” A 
superintendent might aptly tell his faculty the 
same. 


The second problem is the avoidance of 
friction. Scientists have been busy for cen- 
turies trying to abolish friction in machinery. 
Friction is a good thing in its place. If there 
were no friction, we could never get a machine 
started, and if by some miracle it were started, 
we could never get it stopped. 


As a rule, however, friction in the educa- 
tional world applies to an undesirable condi- 
tion. It is better to have a mediocre faculty 
that works in harmony, than a high-grade 
group that are in discord with one another. 
A good engineer not only oils his machinery, 
but also wipes it clean occasionally, two pro- 
cesses that seem antagonistic, but perfectly 
clear to anyone who has had even a moderate 
experience with machinery. Oil in the right 
place is a virtue; oil in the wrong place is a 
vice. 

Thirdly, the valves must be properly set. 
In other words, “avoid leakage.” Leaky 
valves mean lost energy. Leaky valves in the 
heart or arteries eventually mean death. We 
cannot control lost energy in the mental world 
like a steam engineer can watch the metal 
valves. ‘The reason is that the situation con- 
fronting the steam engineer is always the 
same, and he need only keep his eye on that 
particular situation. But the educational en- 
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gineer is always confronting a new situation. 
The same evil never happens the same way 
twice. And all the talks that a seasoned su- 
perintendent may make before teachers’ con- 
ventions will avail the young listener very 
little. The best that can be done is to tell 
him to watch all the rat holes at once, and at 
the same time be looking out for new rat holes. 


Fourthly, the governor must be adjusted to 
take care of the load. In an engine there are 
only two places for the steam to go, to the 
cylinder and to the safety valve. The gov- 
ernor governs the safety valve. If the gov- 
ernor is set too heavy, the boiler will explode. 
If the governor is set too loosely, the steam 
will open the safety valve rather than move 
the piston rod. There are lots of people in the 
world who are blowing off steam all the time 
without doing any work. Between this gen- 
tleman and the man who buckles down to his 
work so hard that he is liable to explode, there 
is a golden mean which someone will have to 
find. I refuse to take the job. 


Sixthly, there must be proper drainage of 
the condensed steam. I take this to mean 
that after steam has ceased to be steam, it has 
lost its efficacy as far as the engine is con- 
cerned, and whatever is not a benefit to the 
engine must be a drawback. If it cannot be 
turned into steam again, get rid of it. Ifa 
teacher cannot be rejuvenated into his afore- 
time energy, pension him for the good that 
he HAS done. 


Seventhly, there must be the proper attach- 
ment of the driven unit to the prime mover. 
In other words, the belt must be reasonably 
tight, else it will slip without communicating 
energy. If the cogs or the journals do not 
fit neatly, there will be a rattle, which means 
that there will be jerky motion of the rest of 
the machinery that runs spasmodically. The 


worst enemy to efficiency in the school room 
is the loose nut. A teacher who works hard 
one day and loafs the next, will ruin the best 
pupils. A school that attends strictly to busi- 
ness one week, and then takes a week off for 
some comparatively unimportant function, 
cannot expect to justify itself in the eyes of a 
professor of pedagogy. 


Guests Are Invited 
To Attend Biennial 
Council in Colorado 


Members are expected to be greatly inter- 
ested in some general plans for the Biennial 
Council which have just been settled at a 
meeting of the National Executive Commit- 
tee in Chicago. 


The time of this important event is the 
third week in August (either Monday to 
Thursday, 17-20, or Tuesday to Friday, 
18-21), and the place somewhere in or near 
Denver, Colorado. It had been expected 
that the Council would meet in Lincoln, 


Nebraska, with Omicron chapter acting as 
hostess, but the only dates which seemed prac- 
tical for delegates and officers alike were 
August ones, after summer school has ended 
in Lincoln and warm weather most decidedly 
has not. 


There was the added factor of summer 
rates from East and West to Denver, which 
will materially reduce expenses. A further 
matter which conditioned this choice of time 
and place of meeting was the added attrac- 
tiveness of this setting as a lure to members 
of the fraternity who will have no official con- 
nection with the Council. 


One has noticed an increasing number of 
unofficial guests at each meeting of the Coun- 
cil and the Executive Committee desires to 
encourage still greater attendance because of 
the evident stimulation the meetings are to all 
members of the fraternity. This early an- 
nouncement is designed specifically to interest 
members in arranging their vacations with a 
view to including the Biennial Council. 


Members from east of Chicago will have 
an opportunity to make up a special car from 
that place, if they go West just before the 
meeting. Further details will be announced 
in the May issue of The Journal, but if you 
are too much interested to wait that long, 
write to Mrs. Elizabeth Nardin, Executive 
Secretary, for further information. 
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Speech Education Is Discussed 


D®. DOROTHY KAUCHER (Alpha), 

graduate of Cornell, is now directing 
speech education in Wells College. We glean 
the following from her questionnaire: 


““My experience in the field of speech ed- 
ucation, part at the University of Missouri 
and now at Wells, leads me to think that 
there should be more concentration upon the 
speech education of American students and 
that this concentration should start much soon- 
er than it does. When one considers the 
relatively larger proportion of time a citizen 
uses his voice compared to that in which he 
uses his fountain pen and typewriter, I rather 
believe that educators have a responsibility— 
a national responsibility—in training students, 
not just college students, to use speech as an 
effective means of social adjustment, and as 
a tool for concise, moderately confident, and 
interesting transfer of ideas. 


“The small amount of time given to so- 
called ‘Oral English’ in the high schools in 
some states is not enough. ‘There should be 
especially trained teachers of speech, who real- 
ize the importance of the psychological and the 
physiological approaches to this subject and 
who know that weekly oral reports on Literary 
Digest articles are not adequate training for 
breath control, support of tone, improvement 
in quality, range, and volume of voice, and 
above all, for making a student realize the 
importance of what Professor Winana calls 
‘A lively sense of communication and a full 
realization of the content of the words’ as 
they are uttered. 


“Most of the oral English work with which 
I have come in contact degenerates into the 
stereotyped torture of huh’s and’s, obvious 
swallowing, looking down at notes, and a final 
look of relief, both on the part of the speaker 
and the audience. It takes time, patience, and, 
if one dares say it, in view of the already over- 
loaded curriculum, infinite practice and some 
devotion to the subject if a student would 
learn to speak well. * 


“The assumption is too often that anyone 


can teach speech, and that a student can learn 
all he’ can use in one hour weekly, snatched 
out of a busy program. The assumption also 
is that English teachers are the ones who 
should handle the speech work. An English 
teacher is no more fitted to teach this work 
than one in economics, hictory, philosophy, 
mathematics, or zoology. ‘There is interest- 
ing material in each field about which a stu- 
dent could talk, material about which each 
type of teacher could give him information, but 
that is just the first step in speech. Granted 
that the speaker has his head full of an inter- 
esting subject—and such an assumption of 
mental supply is often rash, of course—there 
is still need for training in how to transfer 
that subject orally in an entertaining and in- 
telligent manner. 


“T will admit that, in some places, there is 
too much concentration on speech per se and 
not enough upon the ideas which are to be 
expressed, and that, for this reason, thought- 
ful persons are sometimes justified in con- 
demning speech work as a form of educational 
quackery. In other cases, it has been treated 
too much as the educational orphan, and re- 
membered now and then, but not regarded 
as worth more than a period or two a week. 


“This plea, which seems to be bordering 
upon a vindication of my adopted profession, 
is intended to be rather a plea for sound 
training in speech by well trained teachers, 
both in the grade schools and in the high 
schools and preparatory schools. I see little 
hope for effective work in the colleges until 
there is some educational continuity in this 
work. Otherwise, it must remain scrappy 
and unmotivated—just a subject ‘taken’ in 
college, and unrelated to life situations later. 
And it could be one of the most absorbing 
and real parts of any curriculum. Perhaps 
it is in some places, but my experience leads 
me to think that there is a difference between 
enthusiasm and actual accomplishment. 


“At any rate, I note that I am entered in 
the college catalog: as a teacher of English! 
I hope, therefore, that what I have said will 
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not be interpreted as ‘Speech propaganda.’ 
May I not be forgiven for my present loyalty 
to breath control and articulation, consider- 
ing my long years of devotion to the comma 
and the inductive paragraph?” 








PUBLICATIONS 


Mrs. Mildred Pickle Mayhall, Psi, has an 
article in the March 1930 School Science and 
Mathematics on “The Age of Mammals and 
Man—A New Unit for High School Biology.” 

Bertha Casey, Psi, has an article in Eng- 
lish Section News, March, 1930, on “An Ex- 
periment in English in The Austin High 
School.” 

Dr. Agnes E. Wells, Iota, published an 
article, ““The Changing Order,” in the Jour- 
nal of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women for January, 1930, and the chap- 
ter entitled “Planning, Equipment, and Ad- 
ministration of Residence Halls” in the book, 
“The Deans at Work,” (Harper Brothers). 

Miss Lillian Gay Berry, Iota, is co-author 
with Miss Josephine Lee of a new Latin text 
entitled “Latin Second Year”, published by 
the Silver-Burdett Company in 1930. 

Miss Hermine Roberts, Iota, is the author 
of two articles in “The Handicrafter” for 
September and October, 1930, published by 
' Emile Bernat and Sons, Jamaica Plains, N. J. 

Bayliss, Zoe B. (Alpha Beta) —“‘The Per- 
sonal Record in the Office of the Dean of 
Women.” Sixteenth yearbook of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women. 

Bush, Maybell G. (Alpha Beta)—“Visit- 
ing the Teacher at Work”; co-author with 
Anderson, Barr, and Bush. D. Appleton Co. 

Byrns, Ruth K. (Alpha Beta)—“Concern- 
ing College Grades.” School and Society, 
May 16, 1930. 














Wood of States Assembled 


HE Better Schools Bulletin of the Ohio 
State Department of Education for 
August carried a very interesting account of a 
map of United States made up of many sam- 
ples of wood from each state, constructed in 
a small school in a lumber region in Amador 
County, California. The pupils had secured 





the wood through written requests to the 
various states. 

The account is of particular interest to 
Journal readers because the County Supervisor 
is Mrs. Eva Marshall Camp, a member of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 





Fraterity Banquet 
At N. E. A. Conference 
At Detroit Arranged 


Louise Pennington, general chairman of 
the committee in charge of the banquet of the 
fraternity at the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, announces that plans are 
complete for a very delightful affair. 

It is as usual on Monday evening (Feb- 
ruary 23) and in one of the dining rooms of 
the Masonic Temple. The time is 6 o'clock, 
and the price three dollars. Reservations 
may be made now or at any time intervening 
through the chairman at Romeo, Michigan, 
and tickets will be on sale at headquarters in 
the Masonic Temple throughout Monday, the 
day of the banquet. 

It is hoped that this year’s attendance will 
be even larger than was last year’s—a record 
to date—and since the location is more cen- 
tral and two interested neighborhood chapters 
are cooperating in the arrangements this does 
not seem unlikely. 

Xi chapter has been in charge of the pro- 
gram, a copy of which appears below: 

Toastmistress—Katherine Greene. 

Greetings—Louise Pennington. 

Pi Lambda Theta in the White House 
Conference—Louise Stanley. 

Pi Lambda Theta and Art—Belle Scofield. 

Pi Lambda Theta in High School—Bessie 
Lindell. 

Pi Lambda Theta in Experimental Educa- 
tion—Marguerite Wilker. 

Pi Lambda Theta in the City—Cleo Murt- 
land. 

Pi Lambda Theta in Elementary Educa- 
tion—Maude McBroom. 

Pi Lambda Theta in the West—Katherine 
Carey. 

The Relation of Pi Lambda Theta to the 
N. E. A.—Genevieve K. Bixler. 


Farewell—Louise Ganiard. 
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Epsilon News 

Margaret McGuire of Epsilon chapter was 
married last July to Dr. James Earle, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the University of 
Iowa. 

Ellen Davidson, last year’s president of 
Epsilon, is the recipient this year of a Carleton 
College Scholarship for study at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia. She was married in New 
York on December 5 to Professor Fred 
Luehring of the department of physical 
training at the University of Minnesota. 

At the fall meeting of the Minnesota Edu- 
cation Association Epsilon was fortunate in 
having as a guest Miss Maude McBroom. 
Forty-five members, now teaching in schools 
throughout the state, gathered at the Russian 
Bear Tea Room for a welcome home and 
heard an inspiring message from our na- 
tional officers. 

“Personality Factors Involved in Problems 
of Speech” was the subject of Dr. Lou Ken- 
nedy, who addressed Epsilon chapter at its 
December meeting. 

May E. Bryne has completed a study of 
the post-school adjustments of boys and girls 
of special classes for retarded children in the 
Minneapolis public schools. Seventy per cent 
of the group were found to be employed at 
the time of the survey. A report of the in- 
vestigation appears in the 1931 yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. 

Mrs. Winifred Morehouse Clarke has been 
instrumental in organizing a branch of the 
American Association of University Women 
in Moorhead, Minnesota. 

June Constantine of Epsilon is working in 
the Child Welfare Research Station in Iowa 
City. Among other things she is engaged in 
perfecting a slide rule for computing ages, 
which will be of value to those conducting in- 
vestigations in education, psychology, and 
child welfare. 

Marie Denneen of the North Carolina 
College for Women is editor of the depart- 
ment, “Hints for Teachers,” in the Classical 
Journal. She is also chairman of the com- 
mittee on Junior High School Latin of the 
Classical Association and,editor of the reports 
of that association and the Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers. 


Bonevieve Farsje of St. Olaf’s College 
faculty, Northfield, has returned from a year 
of study at the University of Grenoble in 
France. Last June she received from that 
institution a diplome de hautes etudes de la 
langue et litterature francaises. 

Rewey Belle Inglis and Dora V. Smith 
attended the National Council of Teachers of 
English at Cleveland in November. Miss 
Smith read a paper on “Methods of Handling 
Large Classes in English.” She reported for 
the Committee on a Scorecard for Evaluating 
Textbooks in English, of which she is chair- 
man, and assisted in the deliberations of the 
committee on the preparation of a recreational 
reading list for Grades I-VI. 

Miss Inglis appeared before the Kansas 
State Teachers’ Association in Kansas City in 
November and the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association in Indianapolis in October. Her 
subjects were “Modern Youth and the 
Ancient World” and Co-operation Between 
the Librarians and Teachers of English.” 

Mrs. L. V. Koos of Epsilon chapter, in 
addition to managing her busy household of 
six people, is teaching music in Hull House. 
Her most recent song composed for children 
appears in The Music Hour, a book for ele- 
mentary teachers published in 1929 by Silver 
Burdett and Company. 

Anne Marold received her Master’s degree 
at Michigan State College last August. Her 
thesis was on the subject of the “Effect of 
Caffeinated Brews on Basal Metabolism.” 
She is now an instructor in home economics 
at the State Teachers’ College of Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Paulena Nickell is studying this year in 
New York City on a fellowship from the 
National Social Science Research Council. 





Alpha News 


The Missouri League of Women Voters 
recently placed in the State Capitol at Jeffer- 
son City a bronze tablet bearing the names of 
fifty-five Missouri women who had partici- 
pated actively in the early campaign for 
woman suffrage. 

The tablet which carries the names of two 
Alpha members, Mary Asbury McKay and 
Ella Victoria Dobbs, was unveiled on January 
21 with appropriate ceremonies. 
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The Second Pan-Pacific Women’s Conterence 
By Bess Goodykoontz 
Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Education 


RAVEL and study of foreign languages 

are among the means commonly recom- 
mended for destroying provincialism and 
establishing that friendly understanding which 
may be the basis for peaceful international re- 
lations. International organizations too are 
working toward this end in that they provide 
opportunities for persons of different nations 
to think and work together on problems of 
common interest. Such an organization is the 
Pan-Pacific Union with headquarters in 
Honolulu, which defines itself and its pur- 
pose in these words: “An unofficial organi- 
zation, the agent of no government, but with 
the good will of all in bringing the peoples of 
the Pacific together into better understand- 
ing and co-operative effort for the advance- 
ment of the interests common to the Pacific 
area,” 

To carry out this purpose, the Pan-Pacific 
Union has called a number of international 
conferences, representative of scientific, edu- 
cational, journalistic. and commercial in- 
terests. The Pan-Pacific Women’s Confer- 
ence held in Honolulu from August 9 to 23 
of last year was the second conference of 
women of the Pacific territories called by the 
Union for the discussion of social problems 
which are common interests and responsibili- 
ties of women. The first Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Conference, held in Honolulu in 
the summer of 1928, had brought together 
representatives of 20 countries and territories 
in and bordering the Pacific, and with the di- 
rection of Miss Jane Addams as international 
chairman, there were developed the organiza- 
tion of the conference and outline of major 
problems for discussion which formed the 
working basis both for the first and for this 
second conference. 

Sometime before August 9, 1930, the na- 
tional delegations began to arrive. From 
Australia, Canada, China, Hawaii, India, 
Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, Samoa, and the United States came 
more than eighty delegates in all. Many of 








them had come long journeys of two or more 
weeks, from winter into summer, from the 
midst of a busy winter school or business 
season, some at great personal expense and 
some as representatives of their governments. 
Some of the delegates were enroute to the 
Unitd States and Europe to visit or to study; 
some were bound for work in China and In- 
dia; some were returning home to United 
States and Mexico. Hawaii is both a con- 
venient and pleasant crossroads of the Pacific. 

Some of the delegates were representatives 
of organizations in their home countries which 
were actively interested in the problems to be 
considered at the conference. Such organiza- 
tions as the Australian Federation of Univer- 
sity Women, the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, the Australian Country-Women’s As- 
sociation, the Women Teachers’ Association 
of New Zealand, the Canadian University 
Women’s Federation, the Y. W. C. A. of 
New Zealand, the New Zealand Federation 
of University Women, the American Library 
Association, and the Business and Professional 
Women’s Organization of this country were 
among those represented. 

The delegation from the mainland of the 
United States included representatives in each 
of the six fields for which there were separate 
conference sections. 


Government 


Mrs. J. L. Criswell, California National 
League of Women Voters; 

Mrs. Chas. E. Cumberson, President of the 
Peoples Assembly, Western Women’s 
Club of San Francisco; 

Hon. Bertha K. Landes, former Mayor of 
Seattle ; 

Miss Alma M. Myers, practicing lawyer of 
San Francisco; 

Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, official represen- 
tative of the National League of Women 
Voters. 


Education 
Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, Editor of “Li- 
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braries” ; 

Dr. Anna Cox Brinton, Professor of Class- 
ical Languages at Mills College; 

Dr. Lida B. Earhart, formerly Professor of 
Education at Columbia University ; 

Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; 

Miss Amanda C. Nelson, National Educa- 
tional Secretary for the Y. W. C. A.; 
Dr. Clara Schmitt, Supervisor of Psycho- 

logical Clinic, Los Angeles; 

Miss F. Isabel Wolcott, Registrar of Ober- 
lin College. 


Industry 

Mrs. Evelyn W. Fox, World’s Committee 
of the Y. W. C. A., at Geneva; 

Miss Marion L. Mel, Central Casting Cor- 
poration, Hollywood; 

Miss Agnes L. Peterson, Assistant Director 
of the Women’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C.; 

Miss Evangeline Philbin, delegate from 
Western Division, National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs; 

Miss Marjorie Williams, Director of 
Hollywood Studio Club. 


Social Service 

Mrs. Louise P. Babcock, Hornell, N. Y., 
Council of Women’s Clubs; 

Miss Julia Wright Merrill, American Li- 
brary Association ; 

Miss Helen Whitney, Superintendent of 
San Francisco Presbyterian Orphanage 
and Farm. 


Health 
Miss Edith N. Burleigh, Child Guidance 
Clinic of Los Angeles and Pasadena; 
Miss Mary Jones, Field Representative of 
the National Red Cross. 


Home Economics 

Miss Ruth Louise Gill, Home Economics 
instructor at Lingnan University, Can- 
ton, China; 

Miss Abby Marlatt, Director and Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics, University 
of Wisconsin ; rt 

Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, Washing- 


ton, D. C.; 
Miss Edna Noble White, Director of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 


The conference program was almost alarm- 
ingly extensive, ranging from problems con- 
cerning the pre-natal and infancy periods of 
life as the basis of discussion at the first sec- 
tional meetings to those of the pre-school, 
school, adolescent, and adult periods in suc- 
ceeding meetings. The conference organi- 
zation included three types of sessions: Round- 
table meetings of the sections; forums, fol- 
lowing the round tables, at which a reporter 
from each round table summarized the dis- 
cussions of that section for the benefit of the 
whole group; and general meetings, usually 
in the evening, at which papers of general in- 
terest were presented. 

In operation this plan provided that when 
the education section was discussing problems 
of the education of adolescents, the home eco- 
nomics section discussed vocational guidance 
and training for social adjustments, the in- 
dustrial section discussed vocational training 
and employment standards, the social service 
section discussed behavior problems and chil- 
dren’s courts, the health section discussed 
health problems at this age. When the sum- 
maries of these discussions were reported in 
open forum, they in themselves furnished a 
profitable program, as well as stimulation for 
further comment on the contributions of var- 
ious countries to certain problems. ‘This form 
of organization seemed to those present to be 
a distinctly valuable contribution to the whole 
problem of conference or convention method, 
making possible, as it did, the benefits both of 
small-group discussion and of forum reports 
from all sections for general discussion. 

At the opening meeting of the conference 
cordial greetings were presented by Mrs. 
Swanzy, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee in Hawaii, by His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii, Lawrence M. Judd, and by 
Mr. Alexander Hume Ford, Director of the 
Pan-Pacific Union, as well as by the national 
chairman of each delegation, after which an 
inspiring address by Mrs. A. H. Reeve, In- 
ternational Chairman, officially opened the 
conference. During following sessions there 
followed papers and discussions on a wide 
range of subjects: mental hygiene, the White 
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House Conference, international relationships, 
the cinema as a community factor, diet and 
teeth, industrial hygiene, preschool children, 
library service, religious education, child labor, 
women in government, mass education in 
China, the new education in Mexico. 

Dame Rachel Crowdy, D. B. E., Chief of 
the Social Questions and Opium Traffic Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations, gave a most 
instructive account of the social and welfare 
work of the League, illustrating her talk with 
accounts of co-operation of the League with 
countries desiring to study or to remedy some 
certain social problem. Several sessions de- 
voted to reports on movies and movie prob- 
lems in several countries resulted in resolu- 
tions condemning the block and blind booking 
system and recommending national control of 
film production, advertisement, and distribu- 
tion. The importance of insisting that films 
shown abroad be of such character as to show 
the best traditions and customs of the produc- 
ing country was constantly stressed as an aid 
in better international understanding. 

Several programs dealt with mental hygiene 
and its applications. Miss Edith N. Burleigh 
of the Child Guidance Clinic of Los Angeles 
and Pasadena began the discussion with a 
paper on “What is Mental Hygiene”; Dr. 
Clara Schmitt continued with “The Function 
of a Mental Hygiene Program in the Public 
School.” Other papers followed on child 
guidance clinics, behavior problems of young 
children, preschool education, problems of the 
adolescent, the work of children’s courts. It 
was interesting to see that these programs ap- 
peared in various sections—education, health, 
social service, and government—showing the 
growing recognition of the importance of 
mental hygiene as a solution of troublesome 
situations. 

Another subject which appeared in several 
sections was that of handicapped children. In 
the education section administrative adapta- 
tions of schools for all pupils were summarized 
for a number of countries. The government, 
social service, and industry sections discussed 
legislation and other provisions for mental de- 
fectives, physically handicapped children, and 
children under jurisdiction of the court. 

One valuable unifying feature of the con- 
ference from the standpoint both of range of 


topics covered and of length of time between 
conferences was the “project” carried on by 
each section. Under a project director each 
section worked on some extended study during 
the two years since the first conference with 
the understanding that the results of the study 
should be presented at this meeting. Besides 
adding to the interest of the meetings these 
project reports, printed in the proceedings of 
the conference, contribute much material of 
permanent value to the subjects studied, rep- 
resenting, as they do, the combined findings 
of the several Pacific territories. 


It is very likely that Pi Lambda Theta 
members have co-operated in these studies. 
One very interesting study on Standards of 
Living and Diet was reported by Dr. Louise 
Stanley, Project Director of the Home Eco- 
nomics Section; another interesting report on 
Standards of Living and Wages was made 
by Miss Agnes Peterson, Acting Project Di- 
rector of the Industry Section. The Educa- 
tion Section’s project, reported by Mrs. Brin- 
ton, included interesting details of the work 
of educating indigenous peoples in various 
countries, 


Not the least of the benefits of this con- 
ference came from the many pleasant associa- 
tions made possible through the generous and 
hospitable provisions of the committees resi- 
dent in Hawaii and the citizens of Honolulu. 
Because of its cosmopolitan population Hono- 
lulu is unexcelled as a Pan-Pacific convention 
city. Social, economic, and political problems 
peculiar to one nationality, common to sev- 
eral nationalities or resulting from a mixed 
population, problems appearing in industrial 
communities or in agricultural communities 
may all find illustrations in Hawaii. Further- 
more, the art, music, dancing, and folk-lore 
of Hawaii and of the peoples who have come 
to make the islands their home, offer a wealth 
and variety of interest and entertainment to 
be found in few places. 


With a view to continuing the conferences 
and the international understanding and co- 
operation fostered by them, steps were taken 
at this meeting to form a permanent organiza- 
tion, to be known as the Pan-Pacific Women’s 
Association. Charter members are those thir- 
teen countries of the Pacific basin which have 
heretofore sent delegates. It is hoped that 
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others will soon become members of the As- 
sociation. In this country plans are already 
progressing for the formation of a National 
Pan-Pacific Women’s Committee, to be made 
up of representatives from the various wom- 
en’s organizations and organizations inter- 
ested in women’s problems. This committee 
is to carry this country’s responsibilities for dis- 
semination of information about the Confer- 
ence, for project work, and for representation 
at the next Conference, which has been an- 
nounced for 1933 in Honolulu. Much must 


be done by the new president, Dr. Georgina 
Sweet of Australia, and her council, both in 
organization and program-planning to carry 
out the aims as stated in the new constitution: 
“to strengthen the bonds of peace among Pa- 
cific people by promoting a better understand- 
ing and friendship among the women of all 
Pacific countries; and to initiate and promote 
co-operation among the women of the Pacific 
region for the study and betterment of exist- 
ing social conditions.” 
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The Children’s Charter 


President Hoover’s White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection Recog- 
nizing the Rights of the Child as the First 
Rights of Citizenship Pledges Itself to 
These Aims for the Children of America: 
1. For every child spiritual and moral 

training to help him to stand firm under the 

pressure of life. 

2. For every child understanding and the 
guarding of his personality as his most precious 
right. 

3. For every child a home and that love 
and security which provides; and for that 
child who must receive foster care, the nearest 
substitute for his own home. 

4. For every child full preparation for his 
birth, his mother receiving prenatal, natal, and 
postnatal care; and the establishment of such 
measures as will make child-bearing safer. 

5. For every child full protection from 
birth through adolescence, including: periodi- 
cal health examinations and, where needed, 
care of specialists and hospital treatment; reg- 
ular dental examination and care of the teeth; 
protective and preventive measures against 
communicable diseases; the insuring of pure 
food, pure milk, and pure water. 

6. For every child from birth through 
adolescence, promotion of health, including 
health instruction and a_ health program, 
wholesome physical and mental recreation, 


with teachers and leaders adequately trained. 

7. For every child a dwelling place safe, 
sanitary and wholesome with reasonable pro- 
visions for privacy, free from conditions which 
tend to thwart his development; and a home 
environment harmonious and enriching. 

8. For every child a school which is safe 
from hazards, sanitary, properly equipped, 
lighted, and ventilated. For younger children 
nursery schools and kindergartens to supple- 
ment home care. 

9. For every child a community which 
recognizes and plans for his needs, protects 
him against physical dangers, moral hazards 
and disease; provides him with safe and whole- 
some places to play; and makes provision for 
his cultural and social needs. 

10. For every child an education which, 
through the discovery and development of his 
individual abilities, prepares him for life; and 
through training and vocational guidance pre- 
pares him for a living which will yield him 
the maximum of satisfaction. 

11. For every child such teaching and 
training as will prepare him for successful 
parenthood, homemaking, and the rights of 
citizenship; and, for parents, supplementary 
training to fit them to deal wisely with the 
problems of parenthood. 

12. For every child education for safety 
and protection against accidents to which mod- 
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ern conditions subject him—those to which he 
is directly exposed and those which, through 
loss or maiming of his parents, affect him in- 
directly. 

13. For every child who is blind, deaf, 
crippled or otherwise physically handicapped, 
such measures as will early discover and 
diagnose his handicap, provide care and treat- 
ment, and so train him that he may become an 
asset to society rather than a liability. Ex- 
penses of these services should be borne pub- 
licly where they cannot be privately met. 

14. For every child who is in conflict with 
society the right to be dealt with intelligently 
as society’s charge, not society’s outcast; with 
the home, the school, the church, the courts 
and the institution when needed, shaped to re- 
turn him whenever possible to the normal 
stream of life. 

15. For every child the right to grow up 
in a family with an adequate standard of liv- 
ing and the security of a stable income as the 
surest safeguard against social handicaps. 

16. For every protection against labor that 
stunts growth, either physical or mental, that 
limits education, that deprives children right 
of comradeship, of play, and of joy. 

17. For every rural child as satisfactory 
schooling and health services as for the city 
child, and an extension to rural families of 


social, recreational, and cultural facilities. 

18. To supplement the home and the 
school in the training of youth, and to return 
to them those interests of which modern life 
tends to cheat children, every stimulation and 
encouragement should be given to the exten- 
sion and development of the voluntary youth 
organizations. 

19. To make everywhere available the 
minimum protections of the health and wel- 
fare of children, there should be a district, 
county, or community organization for 
health, education, and welfare, with full-time 
officials, co-ordinating with a state-wide pro- 
gram which will be responsive to a nation- 
wide service of general information, statistics, 
and scientific research. This should include: 

(a) Trainers, full-time public health offi- 
cials, with public health nurses, sanitary 
inspection, and laboratory workers; 

(b) Available hospital beds; 

(c) Full-time public welfare service for the 
relief, aid, and guidance of children in 
special need due to poverty, misfortune, 
or behavior difficulties, and for the pro- 
tection of children from abuse, neglect, 
exploitation, or moral hazard. 

For Every Child These Rights, Regardless 
of Race, or Color, or Situation, Wherever 


He May Live Under the American Flag. 





Women’s Education Founders 


AT the October meeting of Nu chapter 

of Pi Lambda Theta, we were delighted 
with a paper on “The Great Founders of 
Women’s Education” presented by Dr. H. G. 
Good of the Department of History of Edu- 
cation of our own Ohio State University. The 
paper contained so many interesting facts not 
usually known that we felt parts of it should 
be shared with the organization as a whole. 
With Dr. Good’s kind permission we quote 
the gist of the paper. 

“The educational historian, who is re- 
porter and critic of what has been and is being 
done, is really the student of a process both 
historical and scientific, out of which truth 
and improved practice are finally evolved. 
This is what has hapvened in the higher edu- 





cation of women. Let me name some of the 
once troublesome problems which fretted our 
great grandmothers but which history has dis- 
posed of so that they trouble us no longer. 
Some of these will seem to you absurd. But I 
can assure you that every one of them was 
capable of lining up the people of a com- 
munity on opnosite sides of a battle front; that 
intelligent and serious people fought over these 
questions, and wrote books about them. 
Among these one-time lively questions whose 
ghosts are now laid forever, are the follow- 
ing: 

“1, Can women really succeed in studying 
the same subjects as men, Latin and 
the other languages, mathematics, 
science and literature? Do they have 
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the mental ability to learn the solid sub- 
jects or must we feed them on educa- 
tional pap? 

“2. Will the health of women stand the 
strain or will it be irretrievably ruined 
if we persuade them to study hard and 
long? 

3. Is co-education feasible, or more posi- 
tively, perhaps even desirable? Or 
putting a part of this question nega- 
tively and also more concretely, will 
the morals of women or men or both 
be impaired under co-education? I can 
assure you that this is a real problem; 
and that it is not yet entirely answered 
to everybody’s satisfaction. 

“Two countries, our own and England, 
have been the pioneers in the higher educa- 
tion of women; and the period covers the last 
two-thirds of the nineteenth and the first third 
of the twentieth centuries. Before 1840 in 
both countries practically all the education of 
girls was of the type called ‘finishing’ or 
‘fashionable’ or, quite irreverently, ‘dancing- 
master’ education. Its aims were daintiness, 
elegance or manner, showiness in an artificial 
society and ultimately marriage. 

“Even so cultivated a man as Jefferson 
surprises us by betraying this superficial view. 
We quote from a letter to his daughter as 
follows: ‘Dear Patsy: With respect to the 
distribution of your time, the following is 
what I should approve. From 8-10 practice 
music. From 10-1 dance one day and draw 
another. From 1-2 draw on the day you 
dance and write a letter the next day. From 
3-4 read French. From 4-5 exercise yourself 
in music. From 5-bedtime read English 
write, etc. Inform me what books you read, 
what tunes you learn, and enclose me your 
best copy of every lesson in drawing... . 
Take care that you never spell a word wrong 
. . . « It produces great praise in a lady to 
spell well.’ 

“The general report of the Schools Inquiry 
Commission of England (1868) describes the 
defects of women’s education as want of thor- 
oughness and foundation slovenliness and 
showy superficiality, inattention to the rudi- 
ments and want of organization. It was 


charged that women were, not given a worth 
while course of study, were not taught to work 
seriously, persistently and independently. 


“The defects of the schools for women 
were not merely intellectual; they were also 
social in character. Most of these institutions 
were aristocratic boarding schools which 
tended to make their pupils not finely femi- 
nine, but effeminate, sentimental, snobbish 
and extravagant. A writer in Fraser’s Maga- 
zine for 1836 once got a glimpse of the pri- 
vate manuscript on deportment used in a Lon- 
don finishing seminary. Among many simi- 
lar matters it gave directions for getting into 
a carriage without showing too much of the 
ankle! Frances Power Cobbe tells a similar 
story of a fashionable school at Brighton. 
There was kept, in the back premises, a car- 
riage taken off the wheels, and propped up 
en permanence, for the purpose of enabling 
the young ladies to practice ascending and 
descending with calmness and grace and with- 
out any unnecessary display of their ankles. 

““The physical conditions were as bad as the 
intellectual and the moral. Medical super- 
vision there was none as a matter of course; 
but even medical attendance upon the ill was 
deprecated because the school might acquire 
a reputation for unhealthiness. Such a school 
would have no hospital, or sickroom facilities, 
no physician, no nurse, no provision or even 
permission for necessary exercise, no good and 
sufficient food. A girl was not expected to 
eat much. It was unladylike. 

“Of physical education and of athletics 
there was no trace. The only exercise of the 
girls consisted of a daily walk in double column 
and under close supervision. Dickens in The 
Old Curiosity Shop describes such a prome- 
nade conducted under the eyes of a vindictive 
mistress. ‘The American schools were freer, 
less expensive and less fashionable than these 
English ones, but their aims were the same 
and their curricula were as thoroughly decor- 
ative. 

“The main social causes of the improve- 
ment of these conditions in the education of 
women may be grouped under three heads: 
First, the industrial revolution opened in fac- 
tory and office a sphere for woman’s activity 
outside the home. Secondly, political democ- 
racy affected not only the sex which had in- 
itiated it but its benefits overflowed to the 
sisters and daughters of the democrats. And 
thirdly, the growth of science with its appli- 
cations not to industry alone but also to health 
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and social welfare created for women a great 
many positions which demanded trained in- 
telligence and skill. All these and other more 
obscure factors revolutionized the education of 
women. 

“The great leaders in the education of 
women were Emma Willard, Catharine 
Esther Beecher, Zilpah Grant, and Mary 
Lyon in the United States; and Frances Mary 
Buss, Corothea Beale, Ann J. Clough, Emily 
Davies and Mrs. Maria Grey in England. 
When the schools for women were first 
opened, there were no trained teachers with 
which to staff them. Not one of the pioneers 
just named was able to secure a sound and 
competent education before she began her 
work as a teacher. They had to continue 
from day to day their elementary studies in 
the very subjects which they were engaged 
in teaching to their pupils. About 1820 and 
1830 in the United States the first high 
schools were opened to girls. In 1833 Ober- 
lin was founded on a co-educational plan. In 
the course of a generation a body of edu- 
cated women teachers was secured. By 1871 
when the University of Michigan opened its 
doors to women, when Vassar about the same 
time, after a period of uncertainty, also be- 
came a stable institution, the transition period 
was fairly over. 

“Nothing else that remains of that early 
transition period retains a present interest like 
the sturdy appeal of Mrs. Emma Willard to 
the New York Legislature in 1819, which has 
recently been reprinted by Middlebury Col- 
lege. It is a pamphlet of about 30 pages 
pointing out first the defects of the existing 
system, then presenting a statement of her 
principles, the sketch of a plan for a school 
and an outline of the social benefits to be de- 
rived from female seminaries. ‘The plan pro- 
posed state aid and control by a public board 
of trustees. This document was significant 
and stimulating, although it did not have 
quite the far reaching effects which its author, 
never a very modest person, claimed for it. 
Her greatest achievement was the establish- 
ment of a permanent and high-standard school 
in Troy, New York, which was endowed 
about a generation ago by an alumna, Mrs. 
Russell Sage. 

“Catherine Esther Beecher turned toward 
the teaching field after the death of the man 





she was engaged to marry. Her sister, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe has embodied her experi- 
ence in her novel The Minister’s Wooing. 
Miss Beecher became the founder of a school 
for women, a teacher, writer and lecturer. 
When the strain of her activities caused her 
health to break, she traveled over the west 
as an educational missionary locating teachers, 
organizing education societies and aiding in 
establishing Milwaukee-Downer College. As 
a promoter of women’s education in the 
country at large Miss Beecher was more ef- 
fective than Mrs. Willard. 

“Mary Lyon and Zilpah Grant should to- 
gether be given credit for the founding of 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary. By 1837 this sem- 
inary was able to open, and by the time of 
the Civil War it had developed into a college. 
Vassar was by that time ready to open, co- 
education was beginning in a few of the state 
universities, the public high school was spread- 
ing and preparing girls for higher studies, nor- 
mal schools were getting a good start. What 
these founders did was to take the higher edu- 
cation of girls out of the merely fashionable 
and decorative sphere into the intellectual; 
and on the administrative side, to take it out 
of the private-adventure, money-getting realm 
into the public and professional. 

“In England the path of progress was very 
similar. The first steps were taken by the 
Governesses Benevolent Institution established 
by F. D. Maurice, David Laing and others 
about 1843. They secured a charter for a 
school to be called Queens College (London) 
which was to give instruction to working 
governesses and to young girls preparing to 
be governesses. Among the first pupils were 
Frances Mary Buss, Dorothea Beale, Frances 
Martin, Sophia Jex-Blake, and Adelaide Anne 
Prcoter, the poetess. The college gave cer- 
tificates of proficiency, but conferred no de- 
grees. Queen’s was High Church in char- 
acter, and a year after its opening Bedford 
College was established on similar lines for 
those to whom High Church associations 
were obnoxious. Both these schools have sur- 
vived and are now part of the University of 
London. 

“Through the work of the women men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, the de- 
tails of which space does not permit us to 
discuss here, England was becoming ready 
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for the University education of women. The 
first university college for them was Girton 
College of Cambridge opened in 1869. 
Nearly at the same time Newnham College 
was opened at Oxford under the principal- 
ship of Miss Anne J. Clough, sister of Arthur 
Hugh Clough. With the opening of the pro- 
vincial universities and the development of the 
University of London, the facilities for the 
higher and professional education of women 


in England as in our own country have been 
indefinitely extended. 

“The old questions can women learn? 
Will learning injure their health? Can co- 
education be successfully carried out? have 
been settled. In fact they have become of- 
fensive. One dare hardly recall that they 
once had many proponents who could not be 
satisfied except by such a practical demonstra- 
tion as the founders have given us.” 











NEWS FROM CHAPTERS 








Alpha 


Miss Marian Dobbins was married to Mr. 
Joseph E. Rehler on November 11, 1930. 
Mrs. Rehler is now living at 114-238th St., 
New York City. 


Gladys Spearin has been appointed Ele- 
mentary Supervisor in the schools of New- 
buryport, Mass. 


On December 1, 1930, Pi Lambda Theta, 
Alpha Gamma chapter, had its second annual 
banquet with Phi Delta Kappa. Mr. Charles 
F, Whitney, artist, was the speaker of the 
evening; his topic, “Art Education in the 
Schools.” 


On November 22, 1930, the regular meet- 
ing was held at the home of Mrs. John J. 
Mahoney. At the meeting Professor Ma- 
honey spoke on the part that the school can 
play in the elimination of prejudices, racial, 
religious, and national. Miss Eleanor Mosely, 
a charter member of our chapter, also spoke 
on the history of the chapter. 


At the regular meeting of December 16 
Mrs. Louise Jerome Johnson, Chairman of 
the Educational Committee, Massachusetts 
League of Nations’ Non-Partisan Association, 
spoke informally to our members on the or- 
ganization and activities of the League of 
Nations. The talk was a forceful, and sym- 
pathetic presentation of the work of the 
League in protecting the rights of minorities 
and the happiness of a nation of people. It 
was followed by round table discussion. 


Rho 

Rho chapter celebrated Founders’ Day by 
inviting William R. George, founder of the 
George Junior Republic, to speak of his ex- 
tensive experiences in sociological work. Civic 
and economic responsibility, which is devel- 
oped at the Republic, he considers the most 
important factors in good citizenship and the 
most neglected in the training of the youth of 
today. If the Republic’s motto, “Nothing 
without Labor” were strictly enforced in the 
life of a growing child, his aversion to work 
and indifference to laws might be prevented 
and the foundations of an effective and suc- 
cessful life established. 

Mr. George’s address was followed by a 
social hour in which the president, Ruth Fit- 
zell, and Stella Deinish served tea. President 
Eunice Acheson and Hope Mowbray of the 
New York Alumnae chapter were guests. 

(Note: For those unfamiliar with the work 
of the George Junior Republic a good de- 
scription of its organization and early work 
will be found in Social Education by Colin 
Scott. Since the printing of this description 
similar Republics have been organized in other 
parts of the country.) 

Margaret A. Jones has been appointed 
principal of the Girls’ Industrial High School 
of New York City. 

Dr. Margaret E. Lacey, who stands first 
on the New York City Board of Examiners 
eligibility list, has been appointed to serve 
during the absence of one of the board 
members. 
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